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EULOGY. 


THE public have an interest im the character 
of illustrious men. Distinguished virtue blesses 
more by its example, than by its immediate effects ; 
and the glory of a nation arises, as well from departed 
greatness, as from living excellence. 

Though the life of the student may afford little of 
incident to gratify curiosity, or enliven narration ; yet 
next to those, who have defended their country in 
arms, or led its counsels to freedom and happiness, 
they, who have cultivated the arts with success, or dis- 
seminated amongst others a knowledge of the sciences 
aud a taste for elegant letters, will be regarded with 
gratitude, and honoured and revered by posterity. 
And it is their peculiar privilege, that their lessons 
of wisdom and examples of taste will continue to 
exalt the sentiments, and purify the morals, when the 
more splendid deeds of contemporary warriors and 
statesmen shall exist as facts in the memory only, and 
can be traced by no discernible effects. It is an 
alleviation to our sorrows under the immense loss, 
which the public have sustained in the death of that 
great man, who so long presided over this University, 
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ihat we have left to us an inestimable treasure in the 
remembrance of his virtues. If our endeavours shall 
contribute in any degree to fix a deeper impression 
of his excellence, and give a wider scope to the infla- 
ence of his character, we shall have fulfilled a sacred 
duty to his memory, and to posterity. 

President Wueriocx was descended from a line 
af respectable ancestors. He was the second son of 
Dr. Erxazer Wueexock, the venerable founder of 
this Institution, and was born at Lebanon, in Con- 
necticut, in #754. In lis. childhood, he exhibited 
indications of talent, and afforded to his father the 
delightful promise of future eminent usefulness. He 
was entered a student of Yale College at an early 
age; but upon the organization of this seminary, he 
transferred his relation, and was graduated in the 
first class in 4771. ‘The next year he was appointed 
a Futor in the College, where he continued dischar- 
ging the duties of his office with great reputation, and 
pursuing his studies with characteristic ardour and 
success. tes 

While he was thus devoting himself to his favourit 
pursuits, the affairs of the country were hastening te 
a great and perilous crisis. ‘The commencement of 
hostilities arrested his literary course, and called him 
to new scenes of difficulty and danger. Such was 
the confidence of the people in his wisdom and patri- 
otism, that in 1775, when he was scarcely twenty-one 
years of age, they elected him a member of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, at Exeter. In the spring of 1777 
he received the commtission of major in the service of 
New-York, and was directed to raise three compa- 
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nies, being entrusted with blank commissions for the 
officers from the Council of Safety. A part of this 
corps was raised under his auspices. In November 
follewing he was appointed a lieutenant-colonel in 

the service of the United States, and was attached to 
the regiment of Col. Bedel. In the summer of 1778 
he marched a detachment of the regiment from Coos 
to Albany, and soon afterwards, by command of 
Brigadier-Generai Stark, he penetrated into the In- 
dian country, at the head of a large scouting party, 
and for the martial manner in which he executed this 

. necessary and hazardous enterprise, he was honoured 
with the distinguished commendation of that veleran 
and intrepid commaiider. 

He participated in the events connected with the 
defeat and capture of Burgoyne ; and there was no 
enterprise of difficulty or hazard, which his active 
spirit did not prompt him to desire. At this time he 
attracted the notice of Major-General Gates, and 
early in the next year, at his request, entered his 
family, and continued in his service till, by the death 
of his venerable father in 4779, he was called from 
military life to enter on a course of distinguished 
usefulness in this University, 

What would have been the destination of his cha- 
racter, if he had been permitted to follow the fortunes 
of the war, or the pursuits of civil life, we are left to 
conjecture. But with his great abilities, his activity 
and ardour of mind, and his discernment of charac- 
ter,—with his indefatigable industry in business, and 
skill in the conduct of affairs, and with his masterly 
eloquence, there can be no doubt but he would have 
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rison to the first offices in the government, and have 
filled a wide space in the history of his country. But 
whatever objects of ambition had presented them- 
selves to his youthful mind, bold and ardent as it 
was, he regarded his appointment to the Presidency 
as the call of Providence, and cheerfully quitted the 
bright path of military glory for the silence and 
shade of the academic grove. 

In obedience to the will of his venerable father, he 
repaired to Hanover, and at the age of twenty-five 
years entered on the duties of his office. How joyful 
must it have been for him to meet again in these 
consecrated groves his early friends, the companions 
of his youthful amusements and studies! How 
happy to be associated in the instruction and govern- 
ment of the College with the learned and communi- 
cative Woobwarp; with the eloquent and popular 
Rivrey ; with the assiduous and critical Surru.* 

His acceptance of the presidency was regarded as 
a most auspicious event by the friends of Dartmouth, 
and their brightest hopes, at his outset, were more 
than equalled by the splendour of his progress. The 
unexampled prosperity of the College, under his 
care, so long as it was permitted to enjoy the full 
benefit of his entire influence, affords the best evi- 
dence of his distinguished merits. But to form a just 
estimate of his talents and character in the office he 


* Hon. Bezateey Woopwarp, Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, died A.D. 1804. 

Rev. Syivanus Riewey, Phillips Professor of Theology, died 
A.D. 1787. 

Rev. Joun Smitn, §,'T. D. Professor of the Learned Langua- 
ges, died A.D. 1809. — 
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sustained, it is necessary to presenta brief view of 
the state of the Institution, when he acceded to the 
presidency. 

The charity and faith of the excellent found had 
Jed him to rely for its support on the special interpo- 
sitions of Providence, rather than on any definite 
calculations of its actual means. ‘The contributions 
of its friends in this country had been greatly dimin- 
ished by the pressure of the times, and its foreign 
aids, for some time, had been wholly interrupted by 
the war. Unwilling to suspend or abridge his char- 
itable establishment, he incurred such heavy debts 
for its maintenance, that the whole property of the 
College, at the time of his decease, was scarcely 
adequate to discharge them. Add to this depressed 
state of its finances, the diminished number of its 
students, and its situation in a wilderness, exposed 
to savages ina time of war. In these circumstances 
was the late President called at an early age not only 
to discharge the arduous duties #f the first office in 
the College, but to provide by his address and exer- 
tions the means for its preservation and support. 

For the double purpose of improvement and of 
negotiating with its old friends in Europe, he crossed 
the Atlantic in 1782, and travelled into France, 
Holland and Great-Britain. Wis respectable recom- 
mendations introduced him in Europe to many men 
of the first eminence in the walks of science and of 
public life. His personal address, and the character 
of his enterprise attracted their notice, and secured 
their interest in favour of its objects. ‘The Institution 
derived essential benefits in its fiscal concerns from 
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his able negotiations. And itis to be presumed that 
he was indebted to his travels, not only for some of 
his most valuable attainments in science, but in part 
for those enlarged views and liberal conceptions, 
which distinguished his character. How much to be 
lamented it is, that these excellent qualities should 
have proved the occasion of the multiplied injuries 
and aggravated sufferings which beset the last period 
of his life! 

Karly in 1784 he returned to Haat , to the great 
joy of his friends, and entered on his favourite pur- 
suits and official duties with the spirit which belong- 
ed to his nature, and the hopes which his success 
had inspired. He pursued his private studies with 
unexampled industry and zeal. Witha strength of 
constitution and vigour of intellect, which defied 
fatigue, he was able to sustain the most laborious 
researches, and to pursue without intermission the 
most difficult investigations. 

In the College he performed multiplied laborious 
duties. In addition to the cares of the government, 
and the stated religious offices of the Chapel morning 
and evening, he attended the daily recitations and 
exercises allotted to the Senior Class. To the la- 
pours of President he added those of Professor, and 
for many years delivered two public lectures in a 
week, on Theology, History, and the Prophecies. 
These evinced at once the extent of his learning, the 
diversified powers of his intellect, and the irresistible 
force and pathos of his eloquence, 

‘These unusual labours did not withdraw his atten. 
tion from the external interests of the College, and 
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he employed all the means in his power to increase 
its funds, and extend its patronage. Its most yalua- 
ble public grants and private donations were the 
fruits of his personal address and exertions. 'To his 
immense labours for the advancement of the College, 
he added large contributions of his substance. When 
he first came into office, he generously relinquished, 
for three years, his annual stipend, and afterwards 
“deposited in the treasury four years salary as an 
accumulating fund intended for the support of a 
professor. He early formed the design of devoting 
a large part of his estate to this beloved seminary, 
and this generous purpose has been carried into com- 
plete effect by the ample grant he made in his life- 
time, and the munificent provision in his last will.* 
These detailé may have been uninteresting, but 
they are due to his character. 
Presipent Wuee.ock was distinguished for the 
extent and variety of his learning, With a lively 
curiosity he pushed his inquiries into every depart- 
ment of knowledge, and made himself conversant 
with the various branches of science. But of all the 
subjects which presented themselves to his inquisitive 
mind, those, which related to man in his intellectual 
constitution and social relations, engaged and fixed 
his attention. His favourite branches were Intellee- 


* The amount of his late donation and of his bequest to the 
University in his last will has been estimated at Forty 'Thou- 
sand Dollars, consisting of 4 or 5 house lots and houses in Hano- 
ver, several farms in Sharon, Vt. making nearly 1000 acres, 
several hundred acres in New-Grantham, and in Washington and 
Sterling, Vt. 750 acres in Hanover and Lebanon, leasec to 
various tenants, and six thousand dollars due to him from the 
‘Trustees of the Institution. 
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tual Philosophy, Ethics, and Politics. He consid. 
ered history as an immense store-house, containing 
the materials of knowledge,—the facts, from which 
he was to deduce his principles, And while he 
extended his inquiries into the facts of history, and 
made himself familiarly acquainted with the ancient 
and modern historians and travellers, he attempted 
to apply to this department the method, which Bacon 
introduced into physics, and to deduce from recorded” 
facts the principles of an useful science,—the philos- 
ophy of history. Though to him these were subjects 
of interesting and delightful speculation, he did not 
rest contented with bases principles, but sought for 
the methods of their application to practical results, 
We are happy to learn, that the fruits of his exten- 
sive research and deep reflection have been preserved 
in a work, which we trust will at no distant day be 
given to the public. 

He was an interesting and powerful speaker. His 
erect attitude and dignified action inspired reverence 
and commanded attention. But the wonderful force 
of his eloquence arose from the strength and sublim- 
ity of his conceptions. Such were his originality 
of thought and rich variety of expression, that he 
could present the most common subjects in new and 
interesting lights. 'This imparted a peculiar charm 
to his conversations, and rendered his society as 
delightful as it was instructive. In these interesting 
seasons, how often have we been astonished at the 
immense and diversified treasures of his learning, at 
the facility and aptness of his illustrations, and the 
soundness of his practical remarks ? In learned and 
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polished circles, who has not seen the ascendency of 
his colloquial powers, and listened to the enchanting 
eloquence of his discourse? Who has not witnessed 
the attractive influence of his bland and dignified 
manners ? 

His public discourses evinced the strength of the 
reasoning faculty, the power of the imagination, and 
the resources of genius. He would sometimes con- 
duct the mind with painful subtilty through the 
multiplied steps of along demonstration. At other 
times, he would glance upon the main topics of his 
argument, and seize on his conclusion by a sort of 
intuitive penetration. He frequently embellished 
his subject with the higher ornaments of style, and 
diffused around the severer sciences the graces and 
elegancies of taste. For force of expression, he 
might be compared to Chatham, and in splendid 
imagery he sometimes rivalled Burke. He would 
at pleasure spread a sudden blaze around his subject, 
or diffuse about it a milder radiance. 

To the interpretation of the scriptures he carried 
all the lights which geography, history, and criticism 
could supply, and poured their full effulgenee upon 
the sacred page. His daily prayers, always pre- 
senting new views of the works and perfections of | 
the Deity, exhibited whatever was vast in concep- 
tion, glowing in expression, and devout in feeling. 

Possessing in an eminent degree the spirit of his 
station, he fulfilled with singular felicity the offices 
of instructor and governor in the College. Animated 
and ardent himself, he could transfuse the same 
holy ardour into the minds of his pupils. What 
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youth ever visited hzm in his stady, but returned to 
his pursuils with a renovated spirit, and a loftier 
sentiment of glory ? 

He had formed the noblest conceptions of the 
powers of the human mind, and of its ultimate pro- 
gress in knowledge and refinement. ‘This sentiment 
called forth the energies of his mind, and gave direc- 
tion and character to his inquiries. It pervaded all 
his instructions, and imparted to science and to 
letters their just preeminence among the objects of 
human pursuit. | 

He never sought to preoceupy the minds of his 
pupils with his own peculiar notions, or to impose 
upon them any favourite system of opinions. He 
endeavoured to make them proficients in science, and 
not the proselytes of a sect. 

In government he commanded more by example, 
than by authority, and the admiration of his talents 
ensured a better obedience than the force of laws. 
His elevation of mind placed him above personai 
prejudices and resentments and jealousies of wound- 
ed dignity. He practised no espionage upon his 
pupils, but reposed for the maintenance of order on 
their sense of propriety and his own powers of com- 
mand. He conciliated their attachment, while he 
inspired their reverence; and he secured their atten; 
tion to the stated exercises, and reconciled them to 
the severer studies by the example he exhibited, and 
the enthusiasm he inspired. 

He knew how to adapt his discipline to the various 
dispositions and characters, and could discriminate 
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between the accidental impulse of a youthful emo- 
tion, and deliberate acts of intentional vice. 

He was quick to discern the indications of talent, 
and witnessed the dawn of early genius with the 
sympathy of a kindred spirit. He observed with 
delight the excursive flights of the young mind, and 
felt the pulse of generous sentiment in the youthful 
heart. . 

He was probably not less formed for the higher 
offices of active life, than for ihe speculations of sci- 
ence. Distinguished for the boldness of his enter- 
prise and the decisive energy of his character, he set 
no limits to what individual exertion and effort could 
accomplish. He attempted great things with means, 
which other men would have esteemed wholly inad- 
equate, and the vigour of his mind increased in pro- 
portion to the difficulties he met in the execution of 
his enterprises. No man ever valued so little his 
own ease and convenience. He was above the al- 
lurements of pleasure, or the tendencies to sloth. He 
was disheartened by no difficulties, he was intimi- 
dated by no dangers, he was shaken by no sufferings. 
‘The glory which he sought was not the temporary 
applause of this party, or that sect; but it was the 
glory, which results from unwearied efforts for the. 
improvement and happiness of man. 

He was not less distinguished by the object and 
character of his enterprises, than by the great quali- 
ties he exhibited in their accomplishment. His was 
a high and holy ambition, which, while it preserved 
its vigour, identified its objects with those of the 
purest charity. 
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These sketches will be recognized by those who 
knew him, and will revive in their minds impressions 
of character, whieh cannot be imparted to others with 
the truth and force of original perceptions. 

However we might delight to dwell on the candour 
of his disposition and the liberality of his views, 
on his social affections, and endearing charities,—we 
have chosen in this imperfect survey to exhibit those 
more commanding qualities, which contributed to his 
public usefulness, and gave him his fame in the world. 

Can it be true, that this greatest benefactor and 
otnament of the College, after thirty-six years spent 
in its service, was removed from office by those who 
were the appointed guardians of its interest and 
honour? On.this subject we wish to speak with the 
moderation and decorum, which become this place 
and occasion.* The public opinion has already 


* The removal of Dr. Wheelock, though it must have been a 
severe trial to his feelings, and may have contributed to bring on 
his disorder, and hasten him to the grave, was on the whole 
fortunate to his character. We might say, it was the kindest 
act of theirs for many years. It was but the explosion of their 
feelings, if not of their machinations. ‘The character of the 
measure has not been mistaken by the public. The general 
sensibility, which it excited at the time, is evidence of their 
estimation of his merits and of the cause, in which he suffered. 

The interest taken by the chief magistrate in the affair, and 
the acts of the legislature exhibit their views of the past admin- 
istration of the College, and will remain to future ages a monu- 
ment of their wisdom and liberality of sentiment. 

The restoration of Dr. Wheelock to the office from which he 
had been ejected, which took place in February last, was requir- 
ed by justice as well as public policy. If he could have been 
spared to aid in the instruction and government of the Univer- 
sity, he would have been of singular use by his great experience; 
but a holy Providence has otherwise determined, and it is for us 
to submit, as he himself did, with perfect resignation to ifs all- 
wise aud sovereign disposals. 
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decided on the merits of this measure, and the 
memory of this great man needs no vindication from 
us. To his friends itis indeed a consoling reflec- 
tion, that his enemies haye not been able to fix one 
stigma upon his character. And they look to 
posterity with confidence in the final triumph of 
his fame. 

The interest, which the enlightened people of 
this State have taken in his sufferings, is honourable 
to their discernment and moral feelings. They have 
saved themselves from the reproach, which would 
have attached to them, if they had suffered him to 
have gone down to the grave without sympathy, and 
without redress. ‘They have considered his cause 
as identified with their own inalienable rights and 
most precious privileges; and in doing justice to 
him, they have but provided for their own freedom 
and safety. 

To the University it is a subject of gratulation, 
that it is placed under the patronage and secured by 
the care of a liberal and watchful government. They 
will see that its administration is conducted on public 
principles. They will guard it against perversion, 
and cherish it as the best security to private right 
and public liberty. 

To all, who shall succeed in all fature time in the 
instruction and government of this University, the 
memory of WHEELOCK will be of imestimable value. 
They will regard him as their model and exemplar. 
Like him especially may they maintain freedom of 
inquiry and liberty of conscience ; and if they must 
sufier, in person or name, for these great principles, 
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may they possess his firmness and excellent spirit of 
charity. 

Let the youth who resort to this vonerabit Esta- 
blishment for education, if they value usefulness, 
character, fame, imbibe the spirit of \Wuexxock, 
and aspire to his elevation of character. 

He was equally great in suffering as in action. 
Under all the aggravated injuries, with which he was 
assailed, “in sickness and in sorrow,” in languish- 
ment and decline, he maintained a serene and com- 
posed mind and forgiving temper. 

He was a Christian in faith and in rit All 
the offices of his active life were sanctified by the 
spirit of piety ; and his resignation to Providence in 
the hour of dissolution evinced at once the strength 
of his faith and the sincerity of his religious. prin- 
ciple. 
In the death of this great man, the University has 
been deprived of its proudest son and most distin- 
guished benefactor,—the state of one of its most en- 
lightened citizens and ablest politicians,—the church 
of one of its strongest pillars,—science of one of its 
fondest votaries and brightest ornaments,—and hu- 
manity of one of its most ardent and active friends. 

Those, who were educated under his care, who 
enjoyed his instructions, and listened to his enchant- 
ing eloquence. have felt this bereavement with emo- 
tions that cannot be described. ‘The name of Wiex- 
LOCK was associated with the fondest recollections of 
their youthful studies and the interesting scenes of 
their classic life. They were attached to him by the 
best affections of the human heart. ‘They had seen 
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the trials of his later days with painful regret. ‘They 
had seen him in his meridian glory. They had 
witnessed with concern the gathering clouds which 
threatened to obscure his descending lustre, and they 
rejoice in the splendour of his course, and the bright- 
ness of his going down, 

His beloved family will cherish with mournful 
pleasure the remembrance of his endearing affections 
and charities ; and while the recollection of his pa- 
tient sufferings awakens all the sensibilities of grief, 
it must be to them a subject of strong consolation 
and joy, that he is released from the trials of life, 
and has rest in heaven. 


